CHAPTER II
THE   THIRD   CITY   OF   THE   EMPIRE
DURING the year which followed his withdrawal from Madaura Augustine lost his father. From the point of view of his mental and moral development this was an event of no great importance. The days had long since passed away when the Roman father exercised a despotic authority over his children, having the power of life and death over them, and the right to sell them into slavery. In the fourth century the life of the family differed little from the aspect it presents to-day ; indeed, we find St. Jerome, in one of his letters, praising the action of a young Roman girl who sold her jewellery, in a fit of piety, without consulting her parents. Very frequently the relation of father to son was one of strong personal affection and constant assistance—as in the case of the senator Symmachus, and of Augustine towards his own son. But Patricius seems to have trusted largelystine's earlier life, with one slight exception, is his autobiography. Now, the Confessions may be fine literature, but they contain an utterly false psychology and ethic. About the year 400, when they were written, Augustine There is an interior source of this, which will be examined presently ; the long and loud iteration, on every note of the captivating eloquencends of the
